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of Turkey, a life without any true spontaneity, regulated by
the growth of a foreign literature, which, had it developed
along any other lines, would assuredly have been no less
systematically followed.

I have said that such has been the case up till now, for
the Classic Period is but the consummation of the Archaic.
From the very beginning, from the day that cAshiq Pasha
planned his Diwan in the spirit of the Mesnevf, the Ottoman
Muse has turned for guidance to the genius of Iran with a
fullness of trust that is almost pathetic in its constancy and
unquestioning faith. Before the capture of Constantinople the
Turkish writers were mainly, though probably unconsciously,
concerned with the task of fashioning a literary idiom out
of the tangle of provincial dialects prevalent in Asia Minor;
so it was not until after that event, when this work was
practically accomplished, that they were free to devote their
undivided attention to the complete realisation of what had
all along been the ultimate goal of their ambition, namely
the reproduction in their own language of the diction and
the sentiment of their Irdnian masters. The result of this
freedom is the Classic Period, with the qasidas of Nef c{ and
the Khayrabad of Nabi as its crowning triumphs.

In our studies of the Classic poets we have seen little
else than the results and effects of this enthralment to Persia.
In the dawn of Ottoman literature the earliest poets, finding
themselves in a world where Persian culture reigned supreme,
and where the works of the Persian writers formed the only
available literary models, had almost of necessity taken those
works not only as authoritative on the subject matter of
poetry but as types of the language in which poetry should
be dressed, So they set about rough-hewing their own rude
tongue into some semblance of the polished idiom of their
neighbours, and we have seen how the movement thus